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WHICH IS THE CHURCH? 
‘x ° . = . 
[From a vigorous review of a recent book 


with the above title, in the last number of 


Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, we extract the 
following passages. | 

“The argument against ordinances derived 
from Christ’s washing His disciples’ feet, the 
writer dismisses by saying that the Apostles 
perpetuated the supper, but not the washing 
—arguing from the fact that the one was de- 
signed to be perpetual, and the other not. 
But this is begging the question again. The 
very point in debate is, whether the early dis- 
ciples, and others since, were right in giving 
the place they have done to water baptism, 
and what is called the ‘ Lord’s supper.’ 

“The argument supposes that those to 
whom Christ spoke the words, and to whom 
He committed the duty of conserving and 
proclaiming the truth, could not have mis- 
understood His meaning. But there is abun- 
dant proof to the contrary. Christ did no 
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violence to the prejudices of His Jewish dis- 
ciples. He sowed the seed ; and He left it to 
grow and fructify. He said to them, ‘I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. MHowbeit, when He the 
Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you 
into all truth.’ But they were very slow to 
learn, and very unwilling to be led—and 
there are many proofs from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, especially 
those to the Galatians and Colossians, that 
before the essentially-spiritual nature of 
Christian truth had been appreciated, the 


; | Judaizing spirit crept in and marred the work 


—and while there have, in all ages, been a 
faithful few who have seen through these 
Jewish encumbrances of the Gospel, such is 
the reluctance of mankind to abandon forms 
and external symbolic helps in religion, that 
the Gospel has not yet been appreciated in 
its fulness, except to a very limited extent ; 
and by far the greater portion of Christen- 
dom is to this hour in humiliating and soul- 
deadening bondage to mere caricatures of ex- 
ploded Jewish ritual. The whole system of 
Popery is a full-blown development of this 
tendency to substitute forms for the truths 
which they once represented. Christ’s sys- 
tem is essentially spiritual. He is the anti- 
type in whom all the types have their fulfil- 
ment, and therefore the presence of typical 
ceremonies introduces a foreign and incon- 
gruous element into Christianity—the new 
patch on an old garment—the new wine in 
old bottles. Granted water baptism and the 
Lord’s supper with material bread and wine, 
and you have the elements out of which the 
whole system of Popery may, at any time, be 
reconstructed. 

“Protestants generally shrink with horror 
from the blasphemous pretensions of Rome, 
with regard to the priests offering Christ upon 
their altar as a sacrifice, and the regenerating 
power of water baptism, but it is impossible 
for Protestants to retain those ordinances at 
all, without their views of Divine truth being 
seriously clouded and confused. Their at- 
tempts to explain the efficacy of these cere- 
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monies, and at the same time avoid the pal- 
pable absurdities of Romanism, involve them 
in the most painful weakness aud inconsist- 
ency. This is .the more to be regretted, for 
they thus lose the practical benefit of many 
of the passages taken by them to refer to the 
mere elements, which, when taken in a spirit- 
ual sense, present the most powerful argu- 
ments for a holy life. Even those who deny 
any sacramental efficacy, and assert that they 
retain the ordinances only in obedience to 
Christ’s command, evidently feel that there is 
some mysterious influence accompanying the 
reception of the bread and wine after the 
hands of the minister have been placed over 
them, and the form of consecration pro- 
nounced.” 

“ It is a lamentable fact that a very strong 
tendency prevails just now, within the pale of 
the Society of Friends, to look with favor on 
sacramental performances.” ‘“ The Society 
of Friends is in imminent danger of being 
fatally and irretrievably undermined by the 
spread of this unwholesome leaven.” 

“There are those who think that the So- 
ciety of Friends has done its work, and that 
its cause for existence no longer exists. But 
sacramentalism is rampant throughout Chris- 
tendom. The baneful virus is spreading 
everywhere, poisoning the life of Christian 
society, and reducing to barren deserts again 
the fair fields won by the enlightened Chris- 
tian efforts of the past. A protest like that 
of the early Friends is urgently needed, and 
if the Friends {fail to utter it, the expectation 
is reasonable that the sacred trust will be 
taken from them, and given toa nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. 

“SamMuEL ForHeErGILu.” 


—-_ 2 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF TO-DAY. 















































(The following is the concluding portion of 
a letter lately published in the British Friend, 
It presents one aspect of the subject not often 
so clearly adverted to—Ep. FRrenps’ Re- 
VIEW. | 


It seems to me our call now is to incul- 
cate our primitive views of Christianity on 
the minds and consciences of our own mem- 
bers, as far as they can receive them ; not 
blaming them as recreants, but instructing 
them in love, especially the young ; encourag- 
ing all the good which has been instrumenta] 
in shutting out evil ; and never forgetting 
that under a stricter, more exclusive, and Jess 
demonstrative exterior, sad excesses of dis- 
sipation, intemperance, worldliness, and im- 
morality were often eecretly indulged in and 
concealed from view. To these sins youth is 
ever liable, ever tempted. To quote the words 
of the paper which has given rise to this let- 
ter, these are the direct fruits of the “ spirit 
and maxims of the world ;’ much more so than 
“expressing a desire to change our mode of con- 
ducting meetings for worship,’ by reading the 
Scriptures in them. Not that I advocate or 
wish to promote this practice generally ; but 
this again is, I consider, far better than our 
former state, in which the Scriptures were un- 
dervalued, till Deism and Hicksism /aid whol: 
meetings waste. I think it far better that 
young Friends should labor in temperance 
societies, First-day schools, mission-rooms, and 
go to Christian fellowship and devotional 
meetings, and Scripture classes for reading 
and searching the Scriptures, than spend 
their days in the vacant or secular pursuits 
that once swallowed up their time, and even 
their First-day leisure. Is it not better? Is 
not some religious inquiry better than none / 
Did not our Saviour “ love ” the young man 
who had come “running” to ask what he 
must do, who had observed the command- 
ments from his youth up? and yet Jesus, 80 
loving him, showed him greater things than 
those “ if he would be perfect.” Let us follow 
that holy example of Christ, and lead our less 
experienced members from the imperfect 
measures of good they now follow to greater 
things than those. Let us not be austerely 
condemning those who are candid in express- 
ing their want of conviction, but do as Aquila 
and Priscilla did with the imperfect teaching 
of Apollos—“ Expound to them the way of 
God more perfectly;” “not as having dominion 
over their faith, but as helpers of their joy, 
and “they in their turn may yet help them 
much who believe through grace.” 7 

Again I say, I think the call upon us 10 
the present day is not to bite and devour one 
another, but with care and prudence to 12 


CONFESS. 

It is always safe to confess sin. Even 
when unconscious of it, our motives may be 
mixed with selfishness, pride, vanity, or other 
carnal impulses. We may not perceive the 
adulteration, though God does. His eyes are 
sharper than ours. How often children _es- 
teem their work perfect, when more experi: 
enced eyes know it full of defects. They 
have done the best they could, done remark- 
ably well for them, but their work, neverthe- 
less, must all be done over, it is so imperfect. 
Even so Christians of small experience do 
well for them, but those of higher attain- 
ments know that their service is exceedingly 
imperfect. Does not the Lord perceive equal 
defects in the lives of the ripest saints? Let 
us not judge ourselves to be perfect, but leave 
judging wholly to God. We may safely de- 
cide that our best days are far below God’s 
standard of purity, and that “‘ forgive us our 
trespasses,” is a fit sentence in our every 
evening and morning prayer.— Baptist Union. 
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struct and hold forth practical truth and self- 
denial, and to labor more publicly to spread 
the truth, yet not its less important or more 
recondite articles so much as its broad, prec- 
ious and leading doctrines. Let us lift up 
the testimonies of our own day; preach (as 
our forefathers did) in season and out of sea- 
son; go by threes and fours, invite the public 
to special meetings, not rarely, but contin 
ually; and let ali in each place unite in the 
work. How many thousands do not even know 
what principles we do profess! Every gen- 
eration has its own work to do, and this, I 
believe, is our work in this present time, if we 
are faithful to Gospel light and Gospel truth 
revealed to us. Joun Newsy. 
Fifth month 14th, 1874. 


-~er- 


Fear Nor.—An exchange says: ‘‘ A man 
crossed the Mississippi river recently on the 
ice, and fearing it was too thin, began to 
crawl over on his hands and knees in great 
terror, but just as he gained the opposite 
shore, all tired out, another man drove past 
him gayly, sitting upon a sled loaded with 
pig-iron. And for all the world that is just 
the way most of the Christians go up to the 
heavenly Canaan, trembling at every step, 
lest the promises shall break under our feet, 
when really they are secure enough for us to 
hold up our heads and sing with confidence 
as we march to the better land.” 


ed 


TALMAGE ON THEATRES, 


The following extracts from a sermon lately 
preached by T. DeWitt Talmage, of New 
York, depict the evils of theatres with such 
vigor and power as to render them, I think, 
worthy of insertion in Friends’ Review. 

J. J.T. 

If the theatre is a good institu- 
tion, 1 want to go to it; I want to take my 
family there; 1 want to persuade all my 
congregation to go there; 1 want to do what 
[can for its support. If, on the other hand, 
I find it is a baleful institution, that in- 
stead of making men and women better it 
makes them worse, then I must most emphat- 
ically stamp it as injurious. I will give you 
what I consider the Divine intimation on the 
subject, after having myself given it prayer- 
ful attention. 

What is the history of the drama? It 
first arose in Greece, and was used to make 
the idol-worship more attractive and impos- 
ing. Their contemporaries said the theatri- 
cal spectacles on these occasions were scenes 
ofthe most disgusting impurity. The proud 
days of Grecian courage suggested by the 
vord Marathon had passed away. Honored 
poets, and sculptors, and painters, and arch- 
tects, were no longer the people’s pride. They 


employés 
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forgot the teachings of Solon, and the stage 
descended into the shadow of death. In the 
prosperous days of Rome the theatre was 
prohibited. It was not until 700 years of its 
history had been traversed, that it was started, 
and then it 
WENT INTO EXCESSES 


from which decent faces veil themselves. The 
largest buildings in Rome were set apart for 
it by Nero. ° . ‘ ‘ 

It was first introduced in France by the 
pilgrims, about the time of the Crusades, who 
used it to depict scenes in their wandering 
travels. Scripture scenes were then exhib- 


ited, and three floors were sometimes called : 
top floor, heaven; middle floor, the world ; 
lower floor, hell. Though it was a professedly 
religious institution, it soon wallowed in such 
impiety and uncleanness that it had to be 


- 


suppressed. ‘ : ; 
Seeing its vast influence, I am not 


sumptuous when I arraign it, and deman 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 


; I come here to-day to discuss one 
question, and from that I will not swerve: 
Ought the American theatre, as it now is, to 
be patronized by Christian people ? 
must be some intelligent answer. 
No !— 

Firat: Because of the deleterious influ- 
ence of that institution upon its retainers and 
Oh! the blasting influences 
of the green-room! Not one in a thousand 
can go through it unsioged. What was the 
evidence of Rousseau? and no Puritan was 
he: ‘I observe in general that the situation 
of the actor is astate of licentiousness and 
bad morals; that the men are abandoned to 
indulgence ; that the women lead scandalous 
lives; that both are as unrestrained in their 
dissipation as they are void of scruple in re- 
spect to the means of providing for it.” Why 
is it that in all countries there are suspicions 
about the profession? Is it mere prejudice ? 
A mere prejudice would not last so long or 
be so universal. Why is it you hear a woman 
spoken of as being attached to the stage in a 
whisper—“she is an actress?” In Italy, Spain, 
France, England, in all the civilized world, 
it is the same. Would it be so if most of 
those engaged were honest, reputable and 
pure? No, sir! Show mea person connected 
with the theatre regularly and for a long time, 
who goes about performing Christian offices 
and serving God and the Church—show me 
such a person, and I will show you five per- 
sons who have been 


There 
I answer, 


BLASTED FOR TIME AND ETERNITY 


through its means. Can you, Christian men 


and Christian women, afford to patronize an 
institution so perilous to its employés? 
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Another reason why I think the people 
of this congregation should frown upon the 
theatre, is because of its necessary adjuncts of 
evil. Show me a play-house, and I will show 
you a place where bar-rooms and solicitations 
of all kinds hover around. Without these it 
seems it cannot succeed. Edmund Booth 
tried to support a theatre on high moral prin- 
ciple, with a pure atmosphere and everything 
beneficent. The attempt failed, and it has 
been shown before heaven and earth that a 
theatre without evil surroundings cannot be 
supported. Two theatres tried the same ex- 
periment in London—no intoxicating liquors, 
acting the purest, actors the most respectable, 
everything of the highest type. Did they 
prosper? Oh, no. One became a menag- 
erie, and the other a juggling establishment. 
The old Tremont Theatre in Boston resolved 
that it would take out no liquor license, the 
plays would be just right, no woman would 
be admitted unless accompanied by a gentle- 
man. The people of Boston said: ‘ Now we 
shall have the right kind of theatre.’ But 
very soon the manager had to close up for 
want of an audience. So we have had an 


illustration in New York, one in Boston and 
two in London, proving that had it not been 
for evil surroundings and abominations, 


ALL THESE FIRES OF HELL 


would long ago have gone out. Real estate 
goes down wherever a theatre appears. I 
can show you one of the finest streets now 
abandoned to the lowest population. The 
breath of the theatre did the work. O! 
Christian men and Christian women, can you 
support an institution like that? “st 

Again, I think all Christian people should 
frown upon the average American theatre, 
as it now is, because of the character of the 
majority—don’t mistake me; you dare not ! 
—because of the character of the majority of 
the people who go there. I suppose you will 
find there every night people of spotless rep- 
utation, spotless character. Some go to see ; 
some go as critics; some go because they are 
fond of tragedy; some go because they are 
very mirthful, and want to see the farce at 
the end of the play. ; ‘ . ‘ 

I know people say Abraham Lincoln died 
in a theatre, and think they have put a qui- 
etus upon you. Yes, Abraham Lincoln died 
in a theatre, but why don’t you tell the whole 
story? It was a play-actor that shot him! 
You tell me the theatre was graced by Lin- 
coln. I tell you it was disgraced by the 
foulest murder of the centuries. . . : 
Is that the character of the majority? 
No. Husbands who have lost all love for 
home go there; spendthrifts go there ; liber- 
tines go there; lost men and lost women go 
there ; the offscouring of all flesh pour through 
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the doors. I have stood by the entrance of 
theatres many and many a time, as people 
were coming out nights, and watched, so that 
I know what I say. : ; : 
You have often heard of men on the 
scaffold saying the theatre was their first 
temptation away from right. The Bishop of 
Carlisle visited many prisons, and said that 
three-fourths of the inmates ascribed their 
downfall to the theatre. Jails and peniten- 
tiaries 
RECRUIT THEIR RANKS 
from the theatre. . ° ; oe 
In a trial, they sometimes stop the wit- 
nesses and rest the case. So I rest my case 
for the present. But has there not been 
enough raid to enable you to make up your 
minds? Are not your souls too valuable to 
risk among such influences ? 


- er 


Sarp John Bunyan, in his last sermon: 
“ Dost thou see a soul that bas the image of 
God in him? Love him, love him. This man 
and I must go to heaven one day. Love one 
another and do good to one another.” 


siete Milas 
A LONDON WORKMAN'S CITY. 


On Saturday last the sun shone on as happy 
a set of people as I ever remember to have 
seen. I was in the workman’s city. On 
Saturday the British workman receives his 
wages, and the general idea is that on that 
day he gets drunk, beats his wife, frightens 
his children, disturbs his neighbors, gives the 
police no end of trouble, and, altogether, con- 
ducts himself in a most disreputable way. I 
shudder as I walk down many parts of Lon- 
don on a Saturday afternoon or evening. 
Where I was, seemed a fairy dream—one of 
the things one hopes for in his youth, but 
never expects to see realized as he gets older. 
As I went from one street to another in the 
workman’s city, I saw no public-house, no 
gin-palace, no pawn-shop. There were no 
beggars, no ¢irty children, and no foul dwell- 
ings in which fever ever !urks, and where 
decency and morality are necessarily un- 
known. ‘ Every house was new, was well- 
built and well-drained, and was pretty to look 
at. The cottage style has been adopted, each 
house having a graceful little portico. Red 
bricks are let in, and here and there a tur- 
ret appears to vary the color and break the 
monotony of the line. To each houee there 
was a little well-kept garden ; the foot-path 
was laid with granite curb-stones skirted with 
trees. As I looked inside, I’ saw floorcloth 
laid down in the passage, the staircases car- 
peted, the front rooms adorned with good 
furniture and appropriate ornaments, and 
families all clean and smart, enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly in their way. Robert 
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Owen was the first to contend that to raise 
the workingman you must first take him out 
of the surroundings by which he is degraded 
and enslaved, and put him in a decent dwell- 
ing. On Saturday, Owen’s doctrine received 
its justification in the brilliant success of the 
workman’s city, and was enforced and re- 
enforced with singular fervor by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Granville, Hepworth Dix- 
on, Evelyn Ashley, and finally, by no less an 
authority than the Prime Minister himself, 
on the oceasion of opening further buildings, 
and the presentation of prizes to the tenants 
for the best exhibition of flowers in the fore- 
courts and windows. The scene of all this 
enthusiastic oratory was what is called the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, a piece of land con- 
sisting of about 40 acres, situated a little less 
than a mile from the Wandsworth-road rail- 
way station, and stretching away almost up 
to that intricate railway labyrinth, known as 
Clapham Junction station. 

As I walked the streets I saw, by the plen- 
tiful display of bills of the approaching 
temperance féle, that the teetotalers were 
well represented on the estate; aud I learned 
also that those excellent and useful men, the 


Primitive Methodists, had a strong body of 


adherents there—so much so, indeed, that, as 
Lord Shaftesbury informed me, they were 
going to have a chapel in the neighborhood, 
of which that day they had asked him to lay 
the foundation-stone. Another thing to be 
noted was the number of the children, and 
their excellent condition. But the great 
event of the day was the inspection of the 
houses by the distinguished visitors, and the 
edge meeting held immediately afterwards. 

ow the people did cheer to be sure, and 
how delighted were the speakers with what 


they had seen! The Chairman, Lord Shaftes- 
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domestic life. In addition to what they had 
|done, they were to have warehouses, and a 
|co-operative store, and a plunge-bath, and 
| two and a half acres for recreation and manly 
| sports, where the children could play without 
fear of being run over. A lady, who had re- 
cently paid the place a visit, was so delighted 
| that she at once took 1,000 shares. The ten- 
}ants had purchased their own houses to the 
extent of £26,000, of which £3,200 had been 
|paid. His Lordship referred to the harmony 
| between the men employed—whether society 
or non-society men, they had all agreed to- 
gether, and done their best. They had, at 
that time, 2,000 applicants for houses, and 
at Liverpool, and Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, they had been equally successful. 
This showed what could be done by the co- 
operation of all classes—they wanted that 
more and more. His Lordship concluded 
by wishing them a sound body in a sound 
house. 

| The Right Hon. B. Disraeli was the next 
\speaker. He came there to express his sym- 
pathy with, and more than that, his surprise 
at, what he had seen that day—a city rising 
in the desert. In the success of their experi- 
ment was involved the triumph of virtue and 
the elevation of the people; on improved 
| dwellings depended the improvement of man- 
|kind. ‘They had solved the question which 
| had puzzled Parliament. 

Lord Granville, who claimed to be con 
nected with trade and commerce, congratu- 
lated them on setting so bright an example to 
workingmen elsewhere.-— Christopher Crayon, 
in London Christian World. 


a 
SANDWICH ISLAND WOMEN. 


A lady writing from Honolulu, thus dis- 
courses upon the native women and their free 





vury, did well to rejoice. As Dr. Baxter|and easy manners: “The women are erect, 


Langley said, no one could tell what he had 


wide in the shoulders, and carry their heads 


done for the society. His Lordship began by | like queens. Many of them are truly hand- 
remarking that he was not going to deliver|some, wearing their hair falling over their 


an address, as an address was a dull and seri 


shoulders in curls, and surmounted with little 


ous thing, and they were met for jollification. | straw hats, garlanded with wreaths of lovely 
He was perfectly astonished at what he had | native flowers. They clothe themselves mod- 
seen. ome was not built in a day, but the|estly and prettily, wearing the dress to cover 
Shaftesbury Park Estate had been built in aj neck and arms, and falling loosely from the 
year. It was but the other day he came there | shoulders to the top of the feet, which are 
to lay the foundation-stone, and now it was| often bare. Not being civilized like us, they 
tenanted by hundreds of honest citizens. This| have not been enlightened into compressing 
was no mere experiment; they were little| their ribs with iron and whalebone corsets ; 
aware of the mighty effect they were produc-| nor to disturb and torture their feet with 


ing on the morals of the globe. 
there from America and all parts of Europe 


People came | over-tight shoes; nor to put bonnets upon 


,| their heads running up into turrets of silk 


and are astonished at what they see. 479) and artificial flowers, and leaving the ears at 
houses were completed—by November, they | the mercy of bitter winds; nor to make up 
would have 270 more; and when 1,200 houses | forty-five yards of steel wire into cages and 
were built, they would have 8,000 people | fasten themselves within them ; nor to carry an 
there, brought from the seething, over-crowded | extra halfyard of dress stuff bravely after them 


wetropolis, to breathe fresh air, and to enjoy | over the pavement through thick and thin.” 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Within one week five inquests have been 
held in this town on persons whose deaths 
have been directly caused by drunkenness. 


If five deaths had occurred in one week 
from any other cause that could be named, 
what an outcry there would have been. 
Every day our newspapers would have teemed 
with editorial eloquence and indignation. The 
law’s machinery would have been set in mo- 
tion to vindicate the sacredness of human 
life, and fix the responsibility where it ought} 
to rest. Scarcely a newspaper but has written 
during the last week about the drowning of 
two young ladies at a watering place, and 
three or four others at Windermere, but these 
poor, mean, wretched, drivelling drunkards 
of Nottingham, who in one week have drunk 
themselves to death, are too insignificant to 
be noticed. But who is to blame? This 
wholesale poisoning and murder is still going 
on. The five deaths is one week’s work. 
There may be five more, or fifty before many 
weeks have passed. Surely the responsibility 
must rest somewhere. If a man is found 
dead, the inquiry is at once made—Who 
killed him? How did he die? At whose 
door, or doors, then, rests the guilt of mur- 
dering those five men, for murdered they 
were? Who is to blame? Some will say, the 
men themselves were to blame, and no one 
else. No one compelled them to drink ; they 
deliberately bought it, drank, and died. The 
process is simple enough no doubt. If a man 
went into a druggist’s shop, and asked for a 
deadly dose of laudanum, or arsenic, to drink 
on the premises there and then before the 
vendor, and died from the dose, what would 
the law say? It would charge that man’s 
death upon the druggist who supplied the 
poison. He would be regarded as the mur- 
derer, and rightly so. W hat, then, shall be 
said of the legalized traps, set in every street, 
swarming in scores over the town, the licensed 
drink dens, and of the vile wretches who 
keep them, and grow rich in them? John 
Wesley says, “They are poisoners-general, 
and dri ve Her Majesty’ s subjects to hell like 
sheep.” Five of the flock have just gone, 
and there are plenty more on the road. Un- 
hesitatingly we charge the murder of those 
five men upon the publicans who sold them 
the poison, and the law will always be at 
fault until just puishment falls where the guilt 
is. Itis high time the people had the power 
to vet ) the granting of Government permits 
to poison and degrade the people. 

The magistrates are at their wits’ end how 
to deal with the terrible increase of drunken- 
ness this year; there having been 405 con- 
victions up to the end of July this year, 
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against 132 in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Should not this fact, taken in connection 
with the numerous fatal accidents, and the 
prevalent disorder and immorality which are 
the natural consequences of this iniquitous 
traffic, induce some energetic action to stay 
the terrible curse? Not simply lopping off 
here and there a branch of the deadly tree, 
but vigorous strokes at the root of the ter- 
rible evil ; and we put it to the earnest con- 
sideration of our fellow-townsmen, whether it 
is not time they took action on the sugges- 
tion of our borough coroner, and joined the 
temperance men in their earnest and unceas- 
ing warfare against this giant evil ? 


Men of thought and men of feeling, 
Take your stand 
In the ranks of truth and right 
Against the mighty foe; 
Take your stand and bravely fight 
The sin to overthrow. 
Men of thought and men of feeling, 
Take your stand, 
Drive the demon of intemperance 
From the land. 
—English Tract. 
Abridged from “ Nature.” 
THE VINE-DISEASE IN FRANCE. 

The Phylloxera is a very minute insect, 
measuring, when fully grown, not more than 
1-33d ofan inch in length. Its most otriking 
feature is its proboscis, which lies in a sort of a 
groove on the under-side of the insect, and 
with which it pierces the roots on which it 
feeds. This proboscis ie very slender, and 
appears to be formed of three tongues, a 
greater one in the middle, and two, more 
slender and shorter, on the two sides of it; 
it resembles a brown thread bending round 
and inserting itself in the tissue. The base 
of the proboscis is a sort of flat and sharp- 
pointed blade, composed of brown parts which 
prolong themselves into the tongues. The 
animal raises this blade a little in applying 
its proboscis to its food. The length of the 
sucker is equal to about half that of the body 
of the Phylloxera, which does not bury more 
than half of it in the bark of the roots. By 
this sucker the insect fixes itself to the spot 
which it has chosen, so that it can be made 
to turn upon it as on a pivot. In color, the 
Phylloxera, during the summer at least, is 
yellow, but in the late autumn it turns to @ 
copper- ‘brown tint, which lasts through the 
winter. The active life of the Phylloxera 
lasts from the beginning of April till the lat- 
ter half of October. The insect hibernates 
through the other months, though previous 
to the commencement of hibernation the fe- 
males who have laid eggs during the past 
season, die off, leaving only young insects, 
which, as we have said, turn to a copper- 
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soul ‘ealer at this period, renewing their 
light yellow tint in the spring. The Phyl- 
loxeras do not increase much in numbers 
during the months of April and May, but an 
extensive reproduction of the insect is clearly 
marked in June and July, while it assumes 
prodigious proportions in August and Sep- 
tember, in the latter months often covering 
the root-shoots in a continuous mass, so as to 
make them appear completely yellow with 
their bodies. Iu observing the spots attacked 
by the Phylloxera, two varieties of the insect 
—a winged and a wingless—have been gen- 
erally found; but it would seem (though on this 
point the reports before us are not quite clear) 
that the one is but a later development of the 
other. The wings of the Phylloxera do not 
appear to be capable of sustaining flight, but 
probably help to carry the insect along from 
place to place when exposed to the action of 
the wind, for several specimens of the winged 
variety have been discovered caught in spi- 
ders’ webs. Of course the winged Phyllox- 
era spreads over the vineyards which it at 
tacks without any regard to the nature of the 
soil, whereas the wingless variety is much af. 
fected in its movements, and the extension of 
its ravages is largely determined by the qual- 
ity of the ground and the nature of the obsta- 
cles to which it isexposed. Passing by, for the 
present, the observations made on this point 
we may say generally that the insect would 
seem to have no burrowing power, but moves 
from place to place, from root to root, along 
the line of the fissures which the soil presents. 

M. Maxime Cornu, as a result of his ob- 
servations, has come to a conclusion contrary 
to the most commonly accepted theory of the 
cause of the disease of the vine, which at- 
tributes it to the absorption of the sap by the 
insect, and holds that the Phylloxera does 
not divert the sap to its own body, basing his 
conviction on his observations as to the 
length of the sucker buried in the rootlet 
compared with the thickuess of the bark. He 
considers that what the Phylloxera really 
feeds on is the contents of the cellules of the 
bark, and perhaps of the cambium layer. 
An exaggerated power of absorption has, in 
his view, been attributed to the Phylloxera, 
and it would rather seem that the flagging 
and ultimate decay of the vine arises, not 
from the absorption of the nutritive elements 
by the insect, but from the formation of new 
tissues, which divert them from their proper 
end to nourish abnormal growths. ‘ 

A natural conclusion from these ob- 
servations is that the health of the vine may 
be improved by any means tending either to 
produce fresh rootlets or to increase the ab 
sorption of nutritive elements by those al- 
ready in existence, though the only true and 
radical remedy is to kill or drive away the 


Phylienea itself. ° 
bservation shows that the wiogless Phyl- 

loxera progresses both along the surface of 
the earth and follows also the line of the 
roots or the fissures of a crumbly or broken 
soil. And first, to deal with the surface-move- 
ments of the insect, they appear to be extra- 
ordinary occurrences, the results of the con- 
course of altogether special circumstances, 
for the exposure to the air and to the sun’s 
rays is very unfavorable to the Phylloxera, 
which in the dry air dies of desiccation, as 
may be easily shown by leaving exposed a 
root covered with Phylloxera, It would seem, 
therefore, and observation supports this idea, 
that the reason of the surface-movements of the 
iosect lies in the fact that in getting from vine 
to vine, or sometimes from rootlet to rootlet, 
it encounters obstacles which, not being a 
burrowing insect, it cannot overcome, and 





therefore, from unwelcome necessity, it has 
to mount to the surface, though only to bury 
itself again when the next fissure shows itself, 
leading toa fresh and unattacked part. With 
respect to the movements of the parasite un- 
derground, some elaborate observations have 
been made by M. Duclaux, and it is worth 
while to examine his results. If one were to 
ask himself @ priori, which kind of soil 
| among these that prevail in the south-east of 


,| France offers the greatest difficulty to the 


movements of the Phylloxera, the answer 
which would inevitably suggest itself would 
be that the sandy varieties are the least per- 
;meable by it. A clayey soil offers, as obser- 
vation proves no less than reason, great facil- 
ities to the passage of the insect, which is not 
| hindered by its slippery nature when wet, for 
it can walk without difficulty up the vertical 
sides of a glass bottle. Such a soil cracks every- 
where in drying, and forms fissures in all di- 
rections, vertical and horizontal, thus laying 
bare the roots of the vines in many places ; 
moreover, the digging and dressing of the 
vine leaves the soil in lumps about the roots, 
separated by numerous chinks which afford 
every facility to the passage of the insect. A 
calcareous soil generally resembles a clayey 
one with respect to the means it affords for 
the movements of the Phylloxera; it is only 
when the limestone it contains is disseminated 
through it in the shape of sand or small 
gravel that a calcareous soil at all resembles 
in its properties a sandy formation. 

We will not dwell at any length on the 
different attempts at treatment oi ‘the disease, 
as they have more practical interest tor those 
who live in vine-growing countries. Many 
of these attempts have been failures, owing 
to their having been based on false hypoth. 
eses as to the origin of the disease of the 
vine. When in Yely, 1868, M. Pianchon 
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urally turned to the employment of insecti-| to be perpetuated, by Him. 


cides, but the difficulty lies not in the dis- 
covery of a substance fatal to the insects and 
harmless to the vine, but in its application 
underground to all the parts attacked. It 
was soon found that those insecticides, at 
least, which are insoluble in water, cannot be 
applied generally to the seat of the disease, 
and this fact led to the trial of immersion, 
in the hope that, instead of being like many rem- 
edies suggested, only partial, serving merely 
to delay the death of the vine, it would 
prove a radical means of cure. M. Faucon 
was the first practical vine-grower to employ 
immersion, as distinguished from the mere 
watering of the vine ; but this method, though 
entirely successful in his case in the parts 
where it was applied, is obviously not capa- 
ble of universal adoption. The physical con- 
formation of the soil, the absence of a water- 
supply from any river, and the fact that the 
finest vines grow on slopes, which are not of 
course amenable to this treatment, to which 
we may add its great expense, except in very 
conveniently situated districts, make it only 
practicable over limited areas. The remedy, 
therefore, which is to eradicate the Phyllox- 
a ee is still undiscovered. 
Science throughout France is striving to dis- 
cover the potent method of its destruction, 
little doubting that some such there is. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1874. 


NEED OF THE OuTwARD.—“ Your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things.” * 
When the heavens and the earth were fin- 
ished, we read in Genesis, + that “ God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold, it 
was very good.” There is no total or innate 
depravity of matter; as some have imagined. 
Visibly, the bow in the cloud confirmed the 
mercifu! covenant after the deluge; and in 
the form, and with the voice and touch of an 
angel, the Lord met Jacob, and the other 
patriarchs, from time to time. More than a 
thousand years witnessed the continuance of 
the Mosaic dispensation, including much of 
external ordinance and ritual, before it was 
fulfilled and terminated by Christ. Has 
everything outward, in connection with re- 
ligion, forever ended with this? We believe 
that all ordinances were nailed to the Saviour’s 
cross ; that no rites were enjoined, or designed 





* Luke xii, 30. + Gen. i, 31. 
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But while our 
nature continues complex, as it is, of body, 
mind and spirit, our whole being ought to 
become His by adoption ; for it all, He has 
made provision in the Gospel. 

It was truly an unutterable condescension 
that the eternal Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among men. It pleased God in His 
wisdom that men should behold the Lamb; 
that, being /i/ted up, He should draw all men 
unto Him. Inseparably, the suffering and 
death of the Son of Man, and the coming of 
the Comforter after His ascension, were shown 
to and witnessed by the disciples. No Chris- 
tianity can exist, where the outward work of 
Jesus is not recognized, as real and Divine ; 
any more than it can exist along with a de- 
nial of His words, that “God is a Spirit; 
and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” 

Most generally, men are prone rather to 
over-estimate the outward. Yet it is an im- 
portant truth, that not everything inward is 
good, while much that is outward may be 
pure and profitable. “The heart is deceit- 
ful above all] things, and desperately wicked ; 
who can know it?*” The heart may have 
“ Satan entered into it,” or it may be “ empty 
swept and garnished.’”’ Only when He, in 
whom is life, which is the light of men, shines 
into the heart, does it become “all glorious 
within.” So, also, outward works are needful ; 
as James taught, and, indeed, Paul no less, 
as the fruits of faith. It is a life of active 
Christian love that, in our dispensation, ought 
to take the place of the ordinances of the 
Law. 

Forms, too, are, in their place, useful ; 


while they serve, and do not crush nor ham- 
per, religious life. When any decry certain 
forms, or depreciate outward things in them- 
selves right or innocent, it will be usually 
found that they uphold tenaciously, though 
unconsciously, other forms and externalities. 
Man cannot, in this state of existence, dis- 
pense with the outward. There are, for ex- 
ample, some who, upon a claim of high spiritu- 
ality, depreciate the value of the Scriptures. 
These are, nevertheless, at the same time, 
prone to manifest their outwardness, by a too 
great reliance upon the traditions of men. 


* Jer. xvii, 9. 
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How very desirable it is, then, for all, that 
“spirit, soul and body, be preserved blame- 
less,” through the power of Him by whom we 
have received the atonement. 

Some of George Fox’s expressions were 
very energetic upon a part of this theme. 


“ All Creatures have a Form, the Earth 
hath a Form, ard all Things were brought 
intoa Form by the Power of God; for the 
Earth was once without Form, and was void, 
and empty and confused. 

So they that be gone out of the Covenant 
of God and Life, and out of the Power of 
God, are gone into a confused Condition with- 
out Form, a State which is out of the Bond of 
Civil Men and Women: And so such are 
confused without the right Form; for the 
Form that God hath made, viz., The Form of 
the Earth, the Form of the Creatures, the 
Form of Men and Women, the Form of Sound 
Words, the Form of Godliness, nor the Form 
»f Sound Doctrine, was never denied by the 
Men and Women of God: But such as got 
the Form only, and denied the Power of God- 
liness, those were denied, for they deny the 
Power ; and do not only so, but quench the 
Spirit, and grieve and vex it, and hate the 
Light ; by which Light they are condemned. 
(1669.)” 

“ All you, that do deny Prescriptions with- 


ut distinction, you may as well deny all the 
Scriptures, which were given forth by the 
Power and Spirit of God. For do not they 
Prescribe, how men should Walk both to God 
and Mun, both in the Old Testatment and in 


the New? Yea, ftom the very first Promise 
of Christ in Genesis, what People ought to 
believe and trust in; and all along, till ye 
come to the Prophets ? . And then 
after, in the days of Christ, did not He pre- 
scribe and teach, how People should walk 


9) 


and believe : 
ete 

A Cuarity in Want.—It is desired to call the 
attention of the charitably disposed to the very 
needy condition of the Emlen Institution, a 
manual labor school for destitute colored boys, 
where it is desired to give them good Christian 
instruction, with a plain education. Funds are 
much wanted to pay for the new wagon house, 
with workshop above for the boys, &c., and also 
to aid in defraying the necessary expenses of the 
institution, for which the present income is inad- 
equate. Further information will be given, and 
contributions received, by Thomas Stewardson, 
Jr., Treasurer, 1132 Girard street, or Israel H. 
Johnson, Secretary, 809 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia. 


Movements or MINIsTeRING Frienps.—The 
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following ztems are from the British Fie 
received : 

Elizabeth L. Comstock attended Clonme! Meet- 
ing on First-day, Tenth month 25th; also attend- 
ed the week-day meeting on Tenth month 29th 
after which she proceeded to Cork. 

Caroline E. Talbott, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Kinsey Talbott, landed at Queenstown, 
from Philadelphia, Third-day, Eleventh month 
3d. On Fifth-day attended the usual mid-week 
meeting in Cork. On First-day she was at both 
meetings, and on Third-day evening attended 
the Fellowship Meeting. On First-day, Elev- 
enth month 15th, C. E. T. had a public meeting, 
which was the largest held in Cork for several 
years, and on First-day, Eleventh month 22d, 
another public meeting was held at her request, 
and by the desire of the public, who were so 
much pleased with the former meeting. This 
was also largely attended, and on both occasions 
the Gospel was preached with great power. U. 
E. T. has since been visiting the families of 
Friends in Cork. On First-day night, Eleventh 
month 22d, this dear Friend was taken very ill 
at the house of Benjamin Haughton ; on Second- 
day it was thought necessary to call in two phy- 
sicians. On Third-day, Eleventh month 25th, 
there was a better report of her, and it is hoped 


7, just 


she may soon be able to resume her labors 
Deborah C. Thomas and Mary R. Haines at- 
tended Preston Monthly Meeting on Eleventh 
month 12th. 
Blackburn, 
Freckleton. 


Se 


They also visited the meetings of 


Fleetwood. Thornton Marsh, and 


DIED. 


CARTER.—At her residence, near Russiaville 
Howard county, Ind., on the 2d of Seventh month, 
1874, Martha Carter, wife of James Carter, in the 
73d year of her age; a beloved member of Union 
Monthly Meeting. 

YATES.—In New York, on the 6th of Eleventh 
month, 1874, Elizabeth Yates, aged 92 years; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

SING.—At the residence of his son, at Singhamp- 
ton, Ontario, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1374, 
Joseph Sing, in the 79th year of his age ; a member 
of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend emigrated from the county of 
Monaghan, Ireland, about the year 1816, to the 
State of New Jersey, being then about twenty years 
of age. From there he removed to Pickering, then 
Upper Canada, where he finally settled, and became 
convinced of Friends’ principles (formerly having 
been a member of the English church). He united 
with the Society of Friends about the year 1 
and continued to be strongly attached to the Society 
until his death. Notwithstanding he had to pass 
through many very severe conflicts and trials, we 
believe he never lost sight of a well-grounded hope 
in the Lord, and his friends have no doubt he is 
now with his Saviour. 


MEADER.—At his residence, Lincoln, Vt., on the 
24th of Eleventh month, 1874, Levi R. Meader, in 
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he 60th year of his age; an esteemed member and 
Elder of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 
For many years this dear Friend realized that his 
old on life was uncertain, having several times 
been brought very low, and for many months was 
onfined to the house, being a great sufferer, which 
was borne with patience and resignation, often say- 
ing, “It is all right,” thus evincing that underneath 
were the Everlasting Arms. A little before his 
lose, he said “‘he felt that it would be a privilege 
to have all the members of the family sit down to- 
gether.” He soon broke the silence by repeating 
several verses of the 103d Psalm, and said he could 
fully adopt the language of the 23d: then repeated 
soon after prayed, saying, ‘‘O heavenly Father! 
receive my spirit, and take me home to Thyself,” 
ind thus peacefully passed away. 


NOTICE. 
SPRINGDALE, Iowa, Twelfth month 16th, 1874. 
A General Meeting will begin at 1! o’clock A. M., 
on Second-day, 4th of First month, 1875, at Richland 
Meeting -house, seven miles west of Pleasant Plain, 
m Chicago and Southwestern Railroad, where those 
‘oming by rail will be met by Friends. 
The Committee having care of the Meeting are 
requested to meet at 10 o'clock. 
Richland Mcnthly Meeting on preceding Seventh- 
day. 
On behalf of Pleasant Plain Quarter and Iowa 
Yearly Meetings’ Committees. G. P. Woop, 
Clerk of Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 


Goshen Quarterly Meeting (of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing) will be held at Goshen, Logan Co., Ohio, six 
miles east of Bellefontaine, on the last Seventh-day 

First month, 1875; Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders at 2 P. M. of the day preceding. 
BETHANY 


MISSION FOR COLORED PEOPLI 


The Anniversary Exercises will be held on Third- 
lay Evening, the 29th inst, at 7% o’clock, in the 
1udience room of the 11th Baptist Church, Twelfth 
Street above Race 

Friends are invited to attend. 


NDENCE. 


CORRE 


SPO 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, 1874, 


12th mo. 11th, 
T 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 

Dear Frienp,—I am glad to be able to 
state that, in response to the appeals for aid 
recently published in Friends’ Review and 
other papers, the Executive Committee have 
received many contributions, both of money 
and goods. We have also received several 
letters of enquiry as to the reality and extent 
of the destitution amongst Friends and others 
in this State. In order that I might be able 
to reply to these, I asked our Agent, Jonathan 
Wilson, to furnish me with a brief report ; 
and as there are probably many who feel an 
interest in this matter, I enclose a copy of his 
letter. 

I with also to state, that since his return 
our Committee through W. Hadley, Treasurer, 
has taken steps to purchase the necessary 
juantity of wheat at Concordia, the nearest 


guide, to their several dwellings. 
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available point to the settlement at Burr Oak, 
which is to be stored there, subject to our 
order. 

The plan of distribution, mentioned by J. 
W., is as follows: He is furnished with a 
complete list of all articles sent. In his visit 
to each family, he makes a note of their needs, 
requesting them to state their wants fully. 
He then plans the distribution as he unpacks 
the goods, and on the day appointed takes 
each family by itself into the room where the 
goods are, and fits them out, adhering as 
cloeely as possible to the list previously fur- 
nished. 

Joseph N. Woodard started from Lawrence 
to-day with a supply of goods for Elk River 
Monthly Meeting, Montgomery Co., and 
Jonathan Wilson will set off again early next 
week to visit all the meetings on the line of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee for 
Kansas Relief, Francis A. WRIGHT, 

Secretary. 


Francis A. Wright, Secretary: 

Dear FrienD,—I have just returned from 
a visit to Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting 
(Burr Oak, Jewell Co.), where I distributed 
about $470 worth of clothing, provision and 
money. These goods had to be hauled on 
wagons 95 miles to reach their destination. 

On arriving at the houre of a Friend, | 
had several Friends called in, who gave me 
a list of the destitute, and, on the following 
morning, I proceeded, accompanied by a 
I visited 
twenty-seven families, about half of whom 
live in what they call a ‘ Dug-out,” which is 
a cellar in the side of a hill, with a roof of 
poles, brush and sod; the door being on the 
lower side, and a window in the gable, at the 
back end. These dwellings are warm and 
comfortable in winter, more so than an un- 
plastered frame house on a bleak prairie. 
Most of these families have an 160-acre 
claim, which is now paid for, if they remain 
on it. They nearly all have a span of good 
horses and a wagon, and have each from 20 
to 40 acres broken for farming. They wear 
the appearance of thrift, and will, I believe, 
eventually become independent farmers, if 
they can be supplied with means to take 
them through until another crop can be 
raised. 

In the second family I visited, there were 
nine children, seven of whom were barefooted 
and their clothing quite ragged. On inquir- 
ing what eatables they had, they showed me 
a sack of flour with about 20 pounds in it. 
They had no grain of any kind; no money 
and no work was to be had; “and what are 
you going to do?” I inquired. The woman 
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said the neighbors were going to divide with 
them as long as they had anything, and then, 
if no help came, they were going to Iowa, 
where corn and potatoes were plentiful. 

After spending two days in visiting these 
27 families, and finding many in a similar 
condition, I summoned them to attend with 
me at the house of a Friend, where my goods 
were stored, to receive each their portion. 
Accordingly, on the next day, more than one 
hundred young and old met me, and mure 
happy countenances I never beheld in onecom- 
pany. It was their meeting-day, and when the 
hour arrived, we all repaired to the meeting- 
house, where prayer and praise resounded for 
more than an hour, mentally and vocally. 
In the evening, after the completion of the 
distribution, Friends acknowledged that they 
had never seen anything more successful, not 
a murmur nor a dissatisfied expression was 
heard. Every one appeared contented. 

I also ascertained what amount of wheat 
would be necessary to carry them through 
until harvest, which, in the aggregate for that 
Monthly Meeting, amounted to 300 bushels 
for bread, and 150 bushels for seed. 

This plan of distribution, I am now more 
than ever convinced, is the only right one. 

Thy friend, 
JONATHAN WILSON, Agent. 
crence, Twelfth month 11th, 1874. 





A SOLEMN SCENE. 

| We extract the following without comment, 
from an account in the last number of the 
Christian’s Pathway of Power, of a very large 
recent Union Conference, somewhat like that 
of Oxford, held in Maine, near the borders of 
Canada :] 


At one of the meetings, after some other ser- 
vice, there occurred a season of entirely silent 
prayer, which continued for three hours. As the 
time passed on, the place became, to the spirit- 
ual consciousness, awfully glorious. No words 
can describe the solemn overpowering sense 
of the presence of God. Any expression in 
prayer or singing seemed an intrusion, and 
persons who commenced instinctively stopped. 
God was Himself speaking to them in their 
inmost hearts. None dared break the solemn 
silence of soul before Him. They were now 
learning what the worship of the whole being 
to its Creator and God is. As they saw the 
holiness of God, they gained new views of 
their own sinfulness in themselves, and with 
this they saw with equal distinctness the full 
provision in Christ for all their need. 

“At length the tea-bell sounded, and the 
immense spell-bound surrounding crowd 
slowly and silently left the scene. Many of 
those who kneeled continued on in silent 
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prayer. Throughout the vicinity, and at the 
tea-tables, no one seemed able to speak but 
in subdued tones. The time came for another 
meeting to be commenced, at another place, 
but it was found impossible to sing aloud. 
Nothing could be done but to dismiss the 
meeting, and join once more the circle of 
silent prayer. They approached the place 
softly, as to holy ground, and found a dense 
mass of people surrounding the spot where 
these ministers and others still kneeled in 
silent, awful communion with God. Never 
can the sweet and solemn restfulness of that 
hour and spot be forgotten.” eos A 

“That evening the conversion of over a 
hundred persons took place as the result of 
this wonderful silent meeting before the Lord.” 


COMMISSIONER E. P. SMITH’S REPORT ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
(Continued from page 285.) 
PROPOSED DISARMAMENT OF THE WILD TRIBES 


The question of the future of these wild 
tribes has been seriously considered. Their 
deep and avowed aversion to any settled life 
cannot be overcome so long as they are on 
the border of vast unoccupied plains and al- 
most within sight of herds of buffalo. And 
while they continue in this unsettled life by 
the chase, it will be well nigh impossible to 
make settlers in Northern Texas and in New 
Mexico secure from pilfering and murderous 
attacks by small parties or by individuals of 
these tribes. The interests, therefore, both of 
citizens and Indians require the adoption of 
radical measures. Their hostilities during 
the past summer are a practical abrogation 
on their part of treaty right. The Govern- 
ment having subjugated them by arms will 
be at liberty in dealing with them to have 
reference hereafter only to what is right and 
best for them, and in my judgment the fol- 


‘lowing course is practicable, expedient and 
|humane. Procure from the Cherokees, Choc- 


taws and Chickasaws a sufficient quantity of 
land in five different tracts, suited to herding 
and agriculture; disarm and dismount these 
wild Indians, and remove them to these local- 
ities, furnishing them cattle in return for 
their ponies, and rations and clothing in re- 
turn for their labor in building houses and 
opening farms for themselves. The principal 
objection to such a course will be found in 
the necessarily large expense for the first two 
or three years, additional to the amount now 
required for rations and clothing. Allowing 
for stock and implements and house-building 
$250 to a family, about $500,000 annually 
for the next two or three years. But this 
course pursued for three years will practically 
relieve the Government from further annual 
expenses, except for schools and a few em- 
ployés. During the past five years, claims for 
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depredations committed by these Indians have 
been allowed by the Department to the amount 
of nearly $1,000,000. These claims represent 
actual damage done, and in the main will be 
recognized as just, and be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. These facts establish conclusively 
the economy of the proposed removal. Of 
its humanity and kindness there can be no 
question, and if adopted at the present favor- 
able time, when the consent of the Indians 
thereto may be required as the condition of 
their return to allegiance and support by the 
Government, it will, in my judgment, be found 
entirely practicable. A portion of the Arap- 
ahoes and Cheyennes who belong in the In- 
dian Territory are still roaming among the 
Sioux in the vicinity of Red Cloud Agency. 
In accordance with the provisions of the act 
appropriating $25,000 for their support, the 
Agent has been instructed to withhold any 
further rations until they remove south. Such 
removal, however, has not been deemed ad- 
visable pending the settlement of hostilities 
in the Indian ‘Territory. 
COURTS OF LAW NEEDED IN THE TERRITORY. 
Lawlessness and violence still continue in 
the Indian Territory. The two or three 


United States marshals sent to enforce the 
intercourse laws by protecting Indians from 
white thieves and buffalo-hunters have been 
entirely inadequate to cover a country of 


30,000 square miles; and out of this inade- 
quate administration of law have come the 
irritation and retaliation which have led to 
the present hostilities. The Constitution 
adopted by the Ocmulgee Council in 1870, 
has not been ratified by the Legislatures in 
the different civilized tribes of the Territory, 
and all efforts on the part of the Indians to 
establish a government for the Territory have 
failed. Such administration of Jaw in this 
country as is possible through the United 
States District Courts of Arkansas scarcely 
deserves the name. Practically, therefore, 
we have an Indian country, embracing 62,- 
253 square miles, inhabited by 75,000 souls, 
including 50,000 civilized Indians, without 
the protection of law, and not infrequently 
the scene of violence and wrong. The neces- 
sity of establishing a government in some 
form, or at least a United States Court, for 
these people, is manifest; and I respectfully 
recommend that this necessity be again clearly 
laid before Congress. 

The Indian Territory has a population at 
present averaging a little more than one in- 
habitant to the square mile. The unoccupied 
portions of this country are sufficient in ex- 
tent to furnish a homestead to every Indian 
family in the United States, and it has here- 
tofore been considered feasible eventually to 
domicile a large majority of the Indians in 
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this Territory. Experience, however, shows 
that no effort is more unsuccessful with an 
Indian than that which proposes to remove 
him from the place of his birth and the graves 
of his fathers. Though a barren plain, with- 
out wood or water, he will not voluntarily 
exchange it for any prairie or woodland, how- 
ever inviting. The 5,000 Pimas and Mari- 
copas, a peaceful and agricultural people in 
Arizona, who are shut in upon a narrow strip 
of land along the Gila, whose waters are in- 
sufficient for irrigating their lands and who 
often suffer from hunger, and are hardly 
treated by adjoining settlers, were at length 
prevailed upon by their Agent to send a del- 
egation to the Indian Territory, with a view 
to the selection of a tract of country to which 
the tribes should remove. The delegation 
reported the country fertile, and in all respects 
as desirable as it had been represented'to them 
to be, but it was not possible to gain the con- 
sent of the tribe, or any portion of it, to re- 
move from Arizona. 


AN INDIANS LOVE OF HOME. 


The Arickarees at Fort Berthold, in Da- 
kota, are in a more straitened and deplorable 
condition than the Pimas; their crops failed 
three years out of five; their village is a long 
distance from wood and grass; they are obliged 
to live in dirt lodges half underground for 
fear of the Sioux, who perpetually threaten 
to destroy them. These were also persuaded 
to send a delegation to the Indian Territory 
with a view to colonizing. The country was 
found satisfactory, and the Agent was not 
without hope that the Arickarees would avail 
themselves of its fine advantages, but after a 
full discussion with the tribe they decided in 
Council as follows: “We are willing to work 
harder and have less in Dakota, but are un- 
willing to run the risk of going away from a 
country which has been so long our home.” 
Removals to the Indian Territory heretofore 
effected have been either through compulsion, 
like the original removal of the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and other now civilized tribes, and 
latterly of the Modocs, or have been on the 
part of those Indians living just over the 
border in Kansas, who had attained a certain 
degree of civilization, and were familiar with 
the country to which they were going, who 
are of the Pawnees. This class are now in 
process of removing from Nebraska. From 
these facts it would seem that the prospect of 
inducing any large number of Indians, and 
enutally such tribes of Indians as would be 
most benefited by a removal, to settle in the 
Indian Territory, is not encouraging, and can- 
not safely be made the basis of any general 
os for future relief or civilization of Indians. 

t is not impossible that hereafter this Terri- 
tory, if kept open, may furnish homesteads 
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for such Indians as have tried the ways of 
the white man’s life, and failed in the severe 
competition to which they have been sub- 
jected. Beyond such a use it does not seem 
to be probable that the large unoccupied 
tracts of this country will ever be required 
for Indian purposes. If by an arrangement 
with the tribes owning that country, the Co- 
manches, Cheyennes and Kiowas can be re- 
moved according to my recommendation east 
of the 96th nieridian, Fon no reason why the 
lands now occupied by these wild Indians 
may not be taken in exchange and opened to 
settlements. 


duty is an officer more liable to be approached 
and manipulated by designing men, and no- 
where else are the apparent facilities for un- 
detected fraud so great as in many of these 
distant and inaccessible fields. Surely, the 
Government cannot afford to appoint a man 
to this duty who is not both able and upright, 
and who cannot be kept strong in his integrity. 
And yet the Government offers for such ser- 
vice, requiring such qualifications, the sum of 
$1,500 per annum as pay of an Agent and the 
support of his family in a country unusually 
expensive. Can it be that the Government 
intends either deliberately to maim or cripple 
its service, or to wrong honest and efficient 
officers? I respectfully repeat and urge the 
recommendations of last year, that the sala- 
ries of Indian Agents be increased to at least 
$2,000 per annum for the Eastern agencies, 
and $2,500 for the remote. 
(To be concluded.) 


GS Gaeee 


ANOTHER GREAT TELESCOPE. 



































WAR DEPARTMENT AID. 


The necessity for seeking the assistance of 
soldiers in punishing and restraining lawless 
Indians, bas been almost exclusively confined 
to Arizona, New Mexico, Western Indian 
Territory and Dakota; and the service ren- 
dered has so promptly and efficiently met the 
emergencies which have arisen, as to make it 
probable that requisitions upon the military| Professor Simon Newcomb has been re- 
for the punishment and restraint of Indians | quested by the Trustees of the Lick Fund to 
hereafter, will be less frequent, and such as| make investigation as to the cost of the great 
will require the employment of less forces. | equatorial telescope, which is to be built in 
The Sioux at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail|the California Observatory, under the pro- 
have quietly submitted to the occupation of| visions of James Lick’s gift. J. Lick gavea 
their country by the military. The Comanches | fund to build an observatory, amounting to 
and confederated tribes in the Indian Terri-| $700,000, and of this it is believed that more 
tory have been subdued. The Apaches and | than $100,000 will be spent for the telescope 
Utes in New Mexico have been put underjalone. Prof. Newcomb expects to sail for 
comparatively strict surveillance, and for| Europe on business for the Naval Observ- 
most of the year kept upon their reservation ;|atory, and while there will visit the glass 
and the Apaches in Arizona, with the excep-| factories of Birmingham and Paris to find 
tion of the acts of a few outlaws, have been | where he can get glass of the requisite qual- 
brought to keep the peace. There can be no| ity for a lens designed to be larger than that 
question but that the presence of a military|in the great telescope at Washington. The 
camp upon a reservation of wild Indians, | delicate work of preparing the lens can prob- 
brings evils as well as benefits, and as soon|ably be done in this country better than in 
as proper discipline can be maintained by the | Europe.—Daily Paper. 
operations of soldiers outside of a reservation, sae 
they should be removed. 

he relations of the Bureau to the several 
religious societies, in accordance with whose 
nominations its agents have been appointed, 
have been harmonious, and, it is believed, 
mutually helpful. There can be no question 
but as a class the persons thus secured for the 
difficult and responsible positions of Indian 
Agents are conscientious and faithful men. 
Exceptions to this statement have been less 
frequent the past year than heretofore, owing 
to the increased care of the religious bodies 
in their selection of nominees, which has 
probably resulted from a quickened sense of 
the responsibility assumed by them, and their 
enlarged information as to the requisite qual-| may be well te revive a few memories of the 
ifications of an efficient Agent. Hawaiian group, in order to freshen our 

Scarcely any service in the Government is | knowledge of what sort of kingdom his Ma- 
more delicate and difficult than that of an|jesty Kalakaua reigns over as a constitutional 
Indian Agent. On no Government post of| King. The Sandwich Islands are situated in 


From the Public Ledger. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The visit of the King of the Sandwich Is- 
lands to Washington brings the Hawaiian 
country somewhat more prominently into 
notice than usual. Less than a hundred years 
ago, the very existence of this interesting 
group of islands was unknown to the civilized 
world. Their discovery by Captain Cook 
dates as recently as 1778, that renowned nav- 
igator having been killed on one of the islands 
in the following year. The whole of their 
authentic history is comprised within the last 
ninety-six years. As their King is now at 
the Capital, the guest of the Government, it 
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the Pacific Ocean, about midway of the usual 
route on the voyage from San Francisco to 
Hong Kong, in China, or, more exactly, be- 
tween the 19th and 22d parallels of north lat- 


itude, and the 155th and 161st degrees of 
west longitude. The islands are eight or ten 
in number, of which Hawaii (formerly spelled 


Owyhee) is the largest, but Oahu is the most 
populous and the most important, as contain- 
ing the well-known port of Honolulu. When 
discovered, it was supposed that the popula- 
tion of the whole group was about 400,000, 
but this, like most such estimates, was doubt- 
less largely exaggerated. A census taken in 
1825 made the population 142,050; another 
taken in 1836 made it 105,579; but the latest, 
taken in 1872, sets down the then population 
of all the islands at 56,897. The inhabitants 
of the kingdom are, therefore, about as nu- 
merous as those embraced in one of the large 
wards of Philadelphia. Of the 56,897 people 
on the islands in 1872, there were 49,044 per- 
sons of the pure native race, 2,485 of mixed 
origin, 1,938 Chinese, 889 Americans, 619 
English, and the remainder hailed from other 
European countries. The territorial extent 
of all the islands is about 6,100 square miles, 
covering an area about equal to that part of 
Pennsylvania eas} of the Susquehanna. Most 
of the country, however, is mountainous, as 
the Sandwich Islands rise precipitously from 
the sea, and two of the mountain-peaks are 
nearly 14,000 feet above the sea level. The 
whole group is volcanic, and the soil is com- 
posed mainly of decomposed lava and basalt. 
Less than a million acres of it are capable of 
cultivation. 

Here we have a bird’s-eye view of the ex- 
tent and of the population of Kalakaua’s 
kingdom. When Captain Cook discovered 
the islands the inhabitants were physically 
a fine race, somewhat more hardy and indus- 
trious than those of some of the other Pacific 
islands. They were, however, idolators, in- 
dulging in cruel, savage rites and customs, in- 
cludiog the practice of human sacrifice. This 
heathenism prevailed until 1819, but since 
then the civilization of the islands has gone 
on with marvellous success. There are hun- 
dreds of schools, in which knowledge is taught 
in both the nativeand the English tongues. Fif- 
teen years ago these schovis-contained nearly 
10,000 pupils. There are many chuiv>*s, nu- 
merous printing-presses at work, half a dozen 
newspapers (some of them printed in the na- 
tive languages and others in English), quite 
a number of good hotels in Honolulu (which 
is a city of 16,000 inhabitants), the costume 
of the people is now the same as that of other 
civilized communities, and the dwellings are 
of the American and European types. The 
dark background to all this progress, how- 
ever, is the rapid dying out of the native popu- 
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lation, as the above figures demonstrate. The 
government is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the people having a voice in the 
choice of their sovereign. The King has a 
regular cabinet, composed of his Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, of Finance, of the Interior, 
and an Attorney-General, all of whom are 
Americans or English. He also has a Coun- 
cil of sixteen members, of whom one half are 
“natives.” The commerce of the islands in 
1872 (exports and imports) amounted to 
about $3,000,000. The revenue of the king- 
dom was $964,956, and the expenses of gov- 
ernment about the same. The exports are 
mainly sugar, coffee, rice, tallow, hides, beef, 
mutton and ship supplies. 

The origin of the native race on these is- 
lands is a mooted point. The whole popula. 
tion of the Pacific islands embraced within 
that great division of the globe called “* Poly- 
nesia,”’ is set down by some writers as being 
of the same common stock originally as the 
Malays, Tartars, Chinese, &c. But a later 
authority, Alfred Russell Wallace, who has 
quite recently spent/,everal years in the study 
of the “ Malay Archipelago,” is of a different 
opinion. He admits that the brownish col- 
ored “ Polynesians” may possibly be the pro- 
duct of the Malays and some lighter colored 
Mongol race, but, is nevertheless of the opin- 
ion that all of them, from the Sandwich Is- 
lands to New Zealand, show a decided pre- 
ponderance of “ Papuan” character—that is, 
they belong to the type of people inhabiting 
the Papuan group of islands in the Malay 
Archipelago, of which the chief is the great 
island of New Guinea. 

A .uiTTLe philosophy inclineth men’s 
minds to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion, for, 
while the mind of man looketh on causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and 
go no farther; yet when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate and linked to- 
gether, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity. Rocer Bacon. 


A GIGANTIC PROJECT. 


The project of converting a portion of the 
Sahara Desert into an inland sea continues to 
find favor, and it is understood that thorough 
surveys with a view to determine the precise 
mode of accomplishing this object, are under 
way by the a government. As to 
whether the result aimed at is desirable or 
not is at present a question of considerable 
discussion. On the one hand, the replacing of 
a large amount of desert waste by water, and 
making sea-ports of interior points in Algeria, 
and the expected restoration of an ample 
rainfall to various parts of Northern Africa, 
are viewed with favorable anticipations. On 
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the other hand, it is maintained that the sea! 


will be simply an immense evaporation basin, 
which will soon be clogged up with salt; or 
that a serious interference will take place in 
the amount of heated air carried across the 
Mediterranean, which at present prevents the 
extension of the Alpine glaciers. Should 
this be interrupted, it is feared increased 
glaciation will ensue, possibly restoring a 
large portion of Central Europe to its con- 
dition during the reindeer epoch. Whatever 
be the result of this great engineering oper- 
ation, it is extremely probable that it will be 
attempted by the French authorities. 

THe salt-mines discovered in the Teche 
country, Louisiana, during the late war, are 
now being worked, while the surface is cov- 
ered with growing sugar-cane. The bed, es- 
timated to contain ninety million tons of 
pure solid rock-salt, is located on an island of 
300,000 acres, rising 185 feet above a salt 
marsh. Access is obtained to this island by 
a steamboat-line running between Brashear 
City and New iteria. The soil is composed 
of sand, loam, gravel and clay, and the sur- 
face is partially covered with magnolia, live- 
oak, cypress, maple, locust, gum, walnut and 
fruit-bearing trees. The vegetation resembles 
that of a rich prairie, and the scenery is 
varied and beautiful. Access to the interior 
of the salt-mines is obtained by an elevator, 
running up and down a forty-foot shaft cut 
through the solid material. The width of the 
vein is 120 feet, and the visitor is surrounded 
on all sides by the rock-salt as dry as powder. 
The absence of moisture is one of the most 
striking peculiarities, and the iron and steel 
implements used are quite bright. Two large 
chambers have been cut out of the vein.— 
North American. 


MUSHROOM POWER. 


We have referred before to the remarkable 
power that delicate rootlets have of penetrat- 
ing the hardest soil. A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle, of London, gives an 
interesting account of the force exerted by 
the mycelium of the mushroom in making its 
way through apparently impenetrable mater- 
ials. Hesays: “I observed a few days ago 
in our mushroom-house, with considerable in- 
terest, and I may say with surprise, the pene- 
trating power of mushroom spawn. One side 
of the bed is of brick 44 inches thick, firmly 
set in hard lime, so close in the texture that 
it is impossible to introduce the point of a 
nail without considerable force. Neverthe- 
less, the mycelium found admission, and pro- 
duced mushrooms of a considerable size on 
the outer side. The wall in several places con- 
tains porous bricks, and there, too, the myce- 
lium found its way through.” —Journ.of Chem. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
[The following are said to be among the last lines the 
poet Cowper wrote : 
To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ; 
Oh, bear me, ye cherubim, up, 
And waft me away to His throne. 


My Saviour, whom absent I love, 
Whom not having seen I adore, 
Whose name is exalted above 
All glory, dominion and power. 


Dissolve Thou the bands that detain 
My soul from her portion in Thee ; 

Oh, strike off this adamant chain, 
And set me eternally free. 


Then that happy era begins 
When I in Thy glory shall shine, 
And no longer pierce with my sins 
The bosom on which I recline. 


MY NEIGHBOR’S BABY. 


Across in my neighbor’s window, 
With its drapings of satin and lace, 
I see, neath its flowing ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face. 
His feet in crimson slippers, 
Are tapping the polished glass, 
And the crowd in the street look upward, 
And nod and smile as they pass. 


Just here in my cottage window, 
Catching flies in the sun, 

With a patched and faded apron, 
Stands my own little one. 

His face is as pure and handsome 
As the baby’s over the way, 

And he keeps my heart from breuking 
At my toiling, every day. 


Sometimes when the day is ended, 
And I sit in the dusk to rest, 

With the face of my sleeping darling 
Hugged close to my lonely breast, 

I pray that my neighbor’s baby 
May not catch Heaven’s roses all, 

But that some may crown the forehead 
Of my loved one, as they fall. 


And when I draw the stockings 
From his little weary feet, 

And kiss the rosy dimples 
In his limbs, so round and sweet, 

I think of the dainty garments 
Some little children wear, 

And that my God withholds them 
From mine so pure and fair. 


May God forgive my envy— 
I knew not what I said; 
My heart is crushed and troubled— 
My neighbor’s boy is dead! 
I saw the little coffin 
As they carried it out to-day ;— 
A mother’s heart is breaking 
In the mansion over the way. 


The light is fair in my window ; 
The flowers bloom at my door ; 
My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor. 
The roses of health are blooming 
On my darling’s cheek to-day, 
But the baby is gone from the window 
Of the mansion over the way. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
2lst inst. have been received. 

Great Britain.—A snow storm began at Lon- 
don early on the morning of the 16th, and at 12.30 
P. M. the ground was covered to the depth of six 
inches. Another heavy gale prevailed on the coast 
on that day. There was also a heavy fall of snow 
in the northern sections of France. In the city of 
Angers, the roof of the market hall gave way from 
the weight of the accumulated snow, causing death 
and injury to many persons, 

Grrmany.—The Reichstag, on the 18th, adopted a 
resolution declaring that in order to uphold its dig- 
nity, an amendment to the Constitution is necessary 
to prevent the arrest of members during the ses- 
sion. Rumors were circulated that in consequence 
of this action, Bismarck had tendered his resignation 
to the Emperor, but that it was refused. The re- 
port does not appear to have been either confirmed 
or proved false. Onthe 18th, during the consider- 
ation in the Reichstag of appropriations for the For- 
eign Office, a member opposed the grant for the 
secret service, and moved to strike it out, when an- 
other declared the motion to be simply an attack on 
Bismarck, in whose person, he said, the Uliramon- 
tanes constantly assailed the German Empire and 
national policy; and asked the Reichstag to pass a 
vote of confidence in the Chancellor by rejecting 
the motion. The question being put, the motion 
was rejected by a vote of 71 yeas to 190 nays. 

The trial of Count Von Arnim closed on the 19th. 
The charges of embezzlement were not sustained; 
but he was convicted of an offence against public 
order, in purposely making away with thirteen 
State papers. The Judge, in pronouncing sentence, 
said that the offence was mitigated by the subse- 
quent restoration of the abstracted documents. 
He was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
including one month during which he bad been un- 
der arrest, and to pay the costs. He is permitted 
to retain bis official dignities. 

France —The Assembly Committee of Thirty met 
on the 16th and considered the question of placing 
the conctitutional bills on the orders of the day. 
The proposal of the Left Centre to place a certain 
bill first was rejected, and that of the Right Centre 
to give precedence to anotber providing for the or- 
ganization of a Second Chamber, was adopted. 
These proceedings were thought to show that all 
efforts to unite the two Centres had failed. 

Japan.—Intelligence has been received at San 
Francisco, thata disastrous fire occurredat Tokio 
on the 17th ult. 

A telegram of the 19th, from Hong Kong, China, 
gave information that the Pacific Mail steamship 
company’s steamer Japan was burned on the 17th, 
between Swatow and that port, and twelye miles 
from land. Seven of the crew, the chief engineer 
and one passenger had arrived at Hong Kong, in a 
boat, the other boats having made for the land, but 
it was feared that many lives had been lost. No 
further details were given at that time. The vessel 
left San Francisco on the 14th ult. for Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, three cabin and 424 steerage 
passengers being bound for China. This company 
has lost eleven vessels since 1852, of which four 
were burned, one foundered at sea, and the others 
were wrecked. On the 20th, a dispatch from Hong 
Kong announced the arrival there of over 100 more 
of the crew and passengers; other boats and rafts 
yet to be heard from. 

Domestic.—Four members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners reported from St. Louis on the 
14th inst., that on the 11th they had met at Mus- 
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cogee, in the Creek nation, representatives frum 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Sem- 
inoles, for conference respecting the condition of 
Indian Territory and the legislation needed to give 
better security to persons and property. The coun- 
cil lasted two days. The Commissioners say that 
while they are pleased to note a marked progress 
in civilization in the Territory, they consider sub- 
stantially correct the statement of the Secretary of 
the Interior, that its condition demands that some 
form of govern‘nent should be established for the 
protection of its inhabitants. The efforts of the 
Indians to organize a government which will enforce 
law and give security for persons and property, 
have failed. The Territory is the resort of lawless 
men and criminals, who take refuge there to avoid 
the restraints of efficient government or escape the 
penalties due to their crimes. The Commissioners 
believe that the welfare of these tribes demands 
legislation by Congress, providing for a stable gov- 
ernment and rigorous enforcement of wholesome 
laws. They recommend, Ist, a Territorial govern- 
ment, with Executive appointed by the President, 
and Legislature elected by the people of the Terri- 
tory ; 2d, the establishment of United States Courts 
in the Territory ; 3d,a Delegate in Congress. They 
believe that sucb measures would be beartily en- 
dorsed by the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Territory, and approved by the people of the United 
States. 

The King of Hawaii visited the President on the 
16th inst., and on the 18th was formally received by 
both Houses of Congress, in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, an address of welcome being 
made by the Speaker, to which a written response 
was read by one of the King’s attendants, as he was 
still affected by a cold and hoarseness. He held a 
public reception at the President’s house in the 
evening. 

Serious disturbances have recently occurred in 
and near Vicksburg, Miss., of the origin and cause 
of which the accounts vary somewhat. It was al- 
leged that several of the officials of Warren county, 
colored men, had been guilty of frauds or gross 
misconduct in office, and that the Courts faiied to 
afford redress. A meeting was held of “ tax-payers, 
who then visited the court house and compelled the 
Sheriff to resign, the other accused persons baving 
escaped. The Sherfff, having appealed to the Gov- 
ernor, and being sustained by him, called for aid t¢ 
replace him in office, and companies of colored men 
from the country, approaching the city ia response, 
it is said, to this call, were met by the armed cit- 
izens, routed,and a number killed and wounded. 
The Governor issued a proclamation characterizing 
the proceedings of the “ tax-payers’’ as riotous, 
and commanding them to disperse. The Legisla- 
ture met on the 17tb, and the Governor sent a mes- 
sage declaring that the condition of affairs*bad been 
brought about by violent men for political pur- 
poses; that the State and county authorities were 
successfully resisted; that the minority were striv- 
ing to overpower the majority, and if they should 
succeed, the effect would be to deprive the colored 
race of their rights, and reduce them to as unfor- 
tunate a condition as they have ever known, or 
drive them from the State. The Legis!ature adopted 
a resolution, calling op the President for troops 
suppiess insurrection, and the House appoioted 
committee to investigate the matter. The President 
issued a proclamation on the 21st, reciting the ap- 
plication made to him, and, as required by law be- 
fore interfering with military force, commanding 
disorderly and turbulent persons to disperse with- 
in five days, and refrain from forcible resistance t 
the laws. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, — MONTH 26, 1874. NO. 19 


Spot 
COLLEGE, 


uds ASSEMBLY BUILDING, 8. a. con. Ten AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 

Ov- Hntramnce, 108 Sou below Chestnut, 
yme PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
i Scholarships good in 46 Cotleges in the United S States and Canadas. Actual business 
_ transactions between the students of the different institutions. Individual instruction. 
ent, No vacations. Students received at any time.” For particulars, call or send for Catalogue, 


: = | ne 
te New Choice Gift Books, 


“| HOLIDAYS 


ing FOR OLD AND YOUNG 

i BIBLE HELPS. 

ad a Send for Sample Pages of the 

” TRACHERS’ BIBLE, 
1 in And Holiday Catalogue. 

use AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

, PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH 
ross 1408 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


d 10 — 


rs, FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


©) UWBRELLUS $2 CUNES, 


nee M. A. HASSLER’S MANUFACTORY, 
ied. 684 ARCH STREET. 


Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca and 








sen Zanilla Umb-ellas with Pearl, Ivory and Natural 
isla- Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.50, up, 
nes- other Silks $3.50, up. Gold, Silver and Ivory head 
peen Canes a specialty. Large assortment, prices low. 
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BEST MADE. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


bay Cords are not needed for Shades when the 
Spring Roller is used. 6-3mo. 


‘A GREAT NEED SUPPLIED.” 


RELIGIOUS ESSAYS 
ON THE ORDINANCES, DEITY OF 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


AND 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 


By DAVID HUNT, 
\ MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


This little volume of 152 pages has been published 
to disseminateFriends’ doctrinal views on the subjects 
therein treated on, and our reasons therefor, this 
being a vindication of these doctrines according to 
Scripture testi mony, in a plain, concise and explicit 
manner, in convenient form and at such small coset 
as to place them within the reach of the diligent, 
student, the laboring man and the seeking Christian. 

It is published in response to the question frequent- 
ly asked, ‘‘What does the Society of Friends believe 
on these subjects?” 

It may be had on application by postal card 
to Joseph H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio; David Hunt, 
New Providence, Iowa; or Friends’ Publishing House, 
New Vienna, Ohio; or sent toany P. O. address, post 
paid, for the sum of 65 cents. JOS. H. MILLER, 

Columbus, Ohio 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1875. 


in which are stated the times of holding the Quar 
terly Meetings in the several Yearly Meetings, &c. 
&c. Price 50 cts per dosen. 
For sale at 109 North Tenth Street, Phila., 
and by WM. WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, New York, 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


1848s. 


Oldest Established Tea -Warchouse 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON'S PRIOE'LIST. 


We feel pleasure in communicating to our numer- 
ous customers and those who have not yet favored 
us with their orders, a great reduction in prices of 

TEA AND COFFEE. 

We annex a few quotations, viz. : 

Pure Oolong, of good quality (by the chest only) 
Oolong Tea, strong, fu 

Fine Foo-Chow Oolong...........:000 00 0+ «00 

Extra fine Oolong 

Choicest new season Oolong 

Finest Chulan, in Ralf pound papers.......s+-.-0--seeseseeees 
Choice Japans 


Young Hyson and Imperial 
“ “ a 


ROASTED COFFEE : 
Always fresh, and when ground warranted perfectly 
pure. Government Java, 35 cents. Other qualities 
25, 28, 30 and 33 cents per pound. 


aa In making remittances use Post Office Orders 
or Checks made payable to order of 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON. 
244 Chestnut Street. 


eo. Desitable Goods for Friends, “5s 
wee. UESHADIE WOOUS TOF TIGNCS, com 
COLORED BARCELONA SHAWLS, 18, 20, 22 and 
24 inehes. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, Different Sizes. 
LONG AND SQUARE, BOUND THIBET SHAWLS. 
LONG and SQUARE, BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 
LONG and SQUARE, MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS. 
50 BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, NEAT 
BORDERS. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE FOR FRIENDS’ CAPS. 
500 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES— 
FINE, 624 cents. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS—FRIENDS’ COL- 
ORS. 
3-4 AND 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES. 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, FROM 75 
CENTS UP. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, AT $1.37 PER YD. 
NEAT STRIPED SILK 873 CENTS AND $1.00 PER 
YARD. 
ONE CASE OF CANTON FLANNELS AT 124, 
FORMERLY 16 CENTS. 
ONE CASE OF PLAIN CALICOES AT 10, FUR- 
MERLY 124 CENTS. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
5. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philad’a. 
N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes and my OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to FRIENDS, which I will close out less 
than cost, my sales not warranting me in keeping a 
line of these goods. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends’ 
wear constantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms 
reasopable. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
(Successor to CHarias C. Jackson), Tailor, 
29-Ly. At the old stand, 531 Arch st., Phila. 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


OIL CLOTHS 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


No. 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~ New Type—Skilled Workmen 


N Established over 3O Years. 


*) BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 


ATAVI TAY © Ld Odd 


A 
Ke 
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Corner of Library Street. 
THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO- 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


L1-13t. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT? 


Ali persons of either sex, of good address, can find 
profitable employment in selling our Subscription 
Books. Send for /llustrated Catalogue, with terms. 


D. APPLETON & OO., ublishers, 


17-4t. 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





